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SOME LOGICAL ASPECTS OF CRITICAL REALISM 


r isolating the logical aspects of ‘‘Critical Realism’’ as set forth 

in the recent volume of essays under this caption, certain ob- 
stacles are early encountered. First, there are numerous and im- 
portant differences of opinion among the writers which makes it 
difficult to reach a common doctrine. Second, the discussions of 
knowledge are confined almost entirely to perception. Keeping 
strictly to perception, we could hardly expect it to carry us very 
far into logical operations. Still, for critical realism perception is 
knowledge; and though it involves no inference, it has the char- 
acter of ‘‘truth,’’ or ‘‘error,’’ to which a special chapter is devoted. 
In the réle of knowledge and with the capacity for truth and error, 
perception, while held to be ‘‘immediate,’’ gets to be a very highly 
mediated case of immediacy, requiring a lot of logical machinery 
to run it. 

Indeed, to my mind we have here that first disobedience, 
which is the source of so much subsequent logical and epistemologi- 
cal woe; namely, the confusion of the entities and machinery of 
logical operations with the familiar things of immediate 
experience. It is the old, old sin of the reflective fallacy, the 
logician’s vanity, which has dogged philosophy from the beginning. 
As soon as we acquire a little reflective capacity and machinery 
we are like a farmer with a new grinding machine, who wants to 
run everything on the place through it, until even the members of 
the family are in danger. 

This generates a double set of difficulties. It reduces immedi- 
ate experience, or, to use the critical realist’s term, the given, to 
the impoverished state of an hypostatized logical function called 
‘fessence,’’ with the result that this emaciated given has to be sur- 
reptitiously fed up as the exposition proceeds. On the other hand, 
it forces logical operations and categories in their attempt to play 
the réle of immediate experience to become a hybrid sort of meta- 
physical entity, half subsistent and half existent, with little pros- 
pect of ever reaching their .own goal of truth and error. 
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In perceptual knowledge, we are told, there are three funda- 
mental factors. First, the given, the datum. This can not be an 
existence, physical or psychical, else, so runs the tale, there is no 
place for error. It must then be a subsistential, logical essence. 
Second, there is an existential ‘‘mental state’’ which is the 
‘‘earrier,’’ the ‘‘vehicle’’ of the essences. In passing, we may note 
that the critical realist does not seem at all disturbed by the troubles 
which the Greeks encountered in thinking of a subsistential essence 
as a passenger in an existential taxi. Third, there is the physical 
object of which essences are ‘‘instinctively’’ and ‘‘irresistibly”’ af- 
firmed. 

Such is the official cast of the characters in the drama of per- 
ceptual knowledge. Whereupon someone may say that so simple 
a plot for a one-act play scarcely warrants the charge of complica- 
tions and entanglements. But those of you who have followed the 
text will agree, I think, that we do not get very far before we dis- 
cover that the official cast and plot is really only a part of one 
scene. For it becomes evident, at once, that one of the star per- 
formers—it is a little uncertain whether it is the hero or the vil- 
lain—is left out of the official cast altogether; namely, the bodily 
organism of the knower. For we are told that not only do mental 
states, but the very constitution of the given essence, depend on the 
bodily organism. As the plot thickens, we note, too, that some of 
the other characters begin to assume new roéles. The mental states 
which at the beginning are simply ‘‘vehicles’’ for the essences soon, 
like Locke’s cabinet and sheet of paper, begin to do strange things 
for vehicles. They perform operations which the authors call ‘‘as- 
sociating,’’ ‘‘willing,’’ ‘‘having an interest,’’ ‘‘turning the atten- 
tion,’’ etc. One writer speaks of turning on and off the searchlight. 
The image of a psychical taxi turning its own headlights on its own 
passengers is engaging. Whether the lights are properly dimmed 
is not stated: but it doesn’t stop with turning on and off the 
lights. It begins to take liberties with its subsistential passenger. 
For we are told that the total character of the passenger (the es- 
sence) depends on associative operations of the vehicle (7.e., mental 
states) as well as on the constitution of the bodily organism. 

Not to overwork the figure, it is obvious, I think, that the vari- 
ous problems of this account of perceptual knowledge center about 
the origin and nature and function of these essences in their rela- 
tion to the other three main factors, the mental states, the bodily 
organism, and the physical object. On the one hand, in many state- 
ments, especially of Santayana, to whom Professor Strong says he 
owes the ‘‘precious’’ conception of essence, these data seem to be 
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detached, floating, subsistential essences quite in the Platonic and 
neo-realistic sense. They include all possible qualities and com- 
plexes of qualities, primary, secondary, and tertiary. These seem 
to appear in the mental state on the occasion of certain activities 
of the bodily organism, which may or may not be a response to the 
stimulus of the physical object perceived according as the percep- 
tion is veridical or illusory. When the perception is ‘‘true,’’ the 
essence given in the mental state is identical with the essence of the 
physical object. Thus, in the case of veridical perception, the es- 
sence has two loci, it rides simultaneously in two ‘‘vehicles,’’ the 
mental state and the physical object. 

On the other hand, we find such statements as this: ‘‘Percep- 
tual error is possible because data, that is the essences, are directly 
dependent on the individual organism, not on the external object, 
varying in their character, with the constitution of the sense organs, 
and the way in which these are effected.’’ Such passages might be 
charged to careless composition, the meaning intended being that 
the appearance of the essence depends on the organism. But there 
is the phrase, ‘‘varying in their character with the constitution of 
the sense organs.’’ Moreover, three of the group, Lovejoy, Pratt, 
and Sellers, insist that the essences are not floating, nomadic en- 
tities, but are the characters of the mental states themselves, and as 
such are existential, not subsistential.? 

But how far is this determination of essence by the bodily or- 
ganism and the mental states to be carried? and just what then is 
to be their relation as so constituted to the physical object? In the 
first essay, Drake says, ‘‘It is the thesis of this volume that in so 
far as perception gives us accurate knowledge, it does so by caus- 
ing the actual characteristics of objects to appear to us. ‘‘In so far 
as,’’ but how far is this? Drake’s answer is that the essences which 
we refer to the world about us, are not really there, except in so 
far as they really were there before perception took place. And 
(this is the interesting clause) ‘‘so far as secondary and tertiary 
qualities and most of the primary qualities, they are never there 
at all!’? One may well rub his eyes over this passage. It is cer- 
tainly queer-looking realism. Over and over we are told that it is 
the heart of the doctrine of realism that the what of the object, 
that is, its qualities and character, are given in the essences. But 
when all the secondary and tertiary, and most of the primary qual- 
ities are thrown out of the what, we begin to wonder just what 
“‘what’’ is left. The situation recalls a scene in the play ‘‘ Happy- 


1 Professor Sellers’ repeated references to the essences as ‘‘subjective,’’ 
must be a source of great distress to Santayana, 
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go-lucky’’ in which a tipsy English constable is making an invoice 
in bankruptey of dilapidated furniture. Standing before an 
unusually rickety piece, he makes this entry, ‘‘One wot-not, 
more not than wot.’’ Drake doesn’t say what this poor remnant 
of a ‘‘wot’’ is. Sellers, who is less cautious, ventures to 
give a list. He says that ‘‘time, space, structure, causal relations, 
behavior, are the only essences which can belong to the object in 
case of veridical perception.’’ This is a fairly substantial list. But 
as Drake doubtless foresaw, its difficulties are proportionately nu- 
merous. First, it is important to observe that Sellers puts time as 
well as space into the essence, into the content, of the physical ob- 
ject, as distinguished from its existence. With time and space and 
all the primary qualities put into the ‘‘essence,’’ what is left to 
constitute the ‘‘existence’’ of the object? The neo-realists have 
always carefully, if somewhat dogmatically, reserved space and time, 
as—to speak in a paradox—the essence of existence. But what is 
an existence that is neither of nor in time and space? How does it 
differ from subsistence? Further, if time and space, and the pri- 
mary qualities are essences, what is the difference between the physi- 
cal object as physical, and the mental state? The difference can’t 
lie in existence, for the mental state is as much an existence (what- 
ever that now means) as the physical object. If it be said that, 
while the primary qualities are given in the mental state, they are 
not given as its essence but as the essence of the physical object, 
we can only ask again since time and space have been transferred to 
essence, what constitutes the ‘‘physicality’’ of the physical object? ? 


But, conceding a physical object of some sort, and essences that 
may somehow ‘‘belong’’ to the physical object, how do we determine 
when they do and when they do not belong. This is of course the 
question of truth and error. Next to the longest chapter in the 
book is devoted to error. But most of the chapter is occupied with 
difficulties in other theories, a little of it to the formal definition of 
truth as consisting in identity of the essence in mental states with 
the essence in a physical object, and practically none to the ques- 
tion of how we find out whether and when these objects do really 

2In the midst of such questions as these the reader is obliged to return often 
for reassurance to the closing sentence of the preface, which says, ‘‘We have 
found it entirely possible to isolate the problem of Knowledge’? (i.e., from meta- 
physics). In the midst of his struggle with these questions, which multiply at 
a terrific rate, in dealing with the problem of introspection, Drake wistfully 
says, ‘‘The writer has his own ontological views, the exposition of which would 
clear up this whole situation!’’ For this boon I am sure most readers would 


gladly absolve Professor Drake from his oath, however solemn, to avoid meta- 
physics. (Italics mine.) 
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have them. In view of all the hard things said by critical realists 
about the ‘‘copy-theory’’ of naive realism and the ‘‘identity’’ theory 
of neo-realism and idealism, the definition of the nature of truth 
as consisting in identity of essences, or of the reproduction in a 
mental state of the essence of the physical object, has a queer look. 
To be sure, we are assured early and often that the true and proper 
object of perception is not the essence, but the physical object, 
which is not to be thought of as at all ‘‘like’’ the essence. But 
while the object of perception must remain unlike the essence we 
get truth only in so far as the latter ‘‘reproduces’’ and is identical 
with the essence of the physical object. The essence must be un- 
like its object, but it can be true only as it is not only like but 
identical with the essence of the object. This implies that the ‘‘ob- 
ject’’ is different from its own qualities, which means that, through- 
out the entire discussion the term ‘‘physical object’’ should stand 
for nothing but the bare and empty concept of existence—an ex- 
istence which has not even spatial or temporal character—since 
these belong to essence. 


It is as easy to lay down a formal definition of truth as of any- 
thing else. It is quite another matter to show what we can do 
with it, and how the requirements of the definition can be met. 
If we search elsewhere than in the essay on ‘‘error’’ for an answer 
to these questions, we get this meager response from Pratt: ‘‘ When 
the question of veridical or illusory perception arises, first of all, 
one appeals from one of the senses to the others to see whether 
they confirm one another. Second, we may appeal to other persons; 
third, we may watch the supposed object function. If it works out 
consistently with our own experience, and the experience of others, 
we may conclude that there is a real object.’’ How far this is short 
of an answer to the problem appears when we recall that these for- 
mule are used by all theories alike and mean nothing until we go on 
to show in detail how they can be applied to the particular definition 
and description of knowledge which we have laid down. In the 
case of critical realism, the question is how can these three tests be 
applied to knowledge defined as identity of essence appearing in a 
mental state with the essence of a physical object. Take the first 
test—the appeal from one sense to others. Keeping in mind that 
Sense qualities are essences, when we pass to another sense we 
simply pass to another essence. Now how can piling up any num- 
ber of additional essences establish the existence of any one of 
them, if there is no existence to start with? When Pratt speaks of 
appealing from one sense to another, he, along with us, has in mind 
the ordinary and salutary experiences of appealing from our ears 
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and noses to our eyes, from our eyes to our hands, and so on. But 
we have to remember that in the theory we are discussing ‘‘all the 
secondary qualities’? and ‘‘most of the primary qualities’’ are out 
of court on this appeal, since they never are existential. The ap- 
peal to other senses and other persons must then be confined to a 
remnant of the primary qualities. For example, in the case of ap- 
peal from our noses to our eyes, we should first have to filter out 
all of the secondary qualities, that is, the quality and intensity of 
the odor and reduce the smell to its spacial and temporal form, 
whatever that would be, and then repeat the performance with vision 
to which we appeal. How far this is from what actually occurs 
when we make these appeals is, I take it, sufficiently obvious. It 
is equally obvious that the appeal to other persons does not touch 
the real question at issue, which is, how they and we alike reach a 
decision on this question of the identity of essences. As for the 
third test, consistency with the rest of experience, this, for critical 
realism, can scarcely be more than a summary of the other two— 
that is, the appeal to the other senses and to other persons. And 
even if it involves anything more than this, the question is what 
kind of consistency can furnish evidence for this identity of es- 
sences? Once more in raising these difficulties, I am not challeng- 
ing these time-honored tests. On the contrary, assuming their 
value, the challenge is on the definition of knowledge which it is 
supposed they ean test; it is on their availability as tests of truth 
defined as identity of essences. 

As said at the outset, all these difficulties flow from the initial 
mistake of confusing logical and non-logical experience, or if you 
shy at the term ‘‘experience,’’ let us say logical and non-logical 
things or affairs. The theory starts with the thesis that what is 
given is simply a bare subsistential essence. Then we find: that 
the essence is domiciled in an existent mental state; that it is condi- 
tioned by the constitution of the bodily organism; that it is af- 
firmed— (Sellers) —‘‘through the very pressure and suggestion of 
experience,’’ and—(Santayana)—‘‘through the assault, the strain, 
the emphasis, the prolongation of our life toward the not given,’’— 
involving such things as interest and will and other persons, and 
yet none of these things are supposed to be given. No existence 
ean be given. There is no doubt that this situation is ‘‘critical’’; 
but is it ‘‘realistic’’? 

It is of course this complete evisceration of the given, this re-. 
duction of it to a pale, impalpable essence that still leaves critical 
realism in the toils of the epistemological problem, which is just 
the problem of the ‘‘leap,’’ to use Santayana’s term, from subsis- 
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tence to existence. But why set the stage for this spectacular 
“‘leap.’’ Realism, ‘‘neo-’’ and ‘‘eritical,’’ needs to become more 
realistic ; it needs to make a truly realistie start with existence. In 
so doing, it would at once be on good terms with that ‘‘common 
sense’’ to which it appeals when it talks of ‘‘the physical object,’’ 
and from which it appeals when it talks of ‘‘essences.’’ That it 
really does start with existences, such as bodily organisms, mental 
images, urges, strains, other persons and things, as given, must be, 
I think, now perfectly obvious. In an astonishing passage, in his 
section on the biological truths of critical realism, Santayana ex- 
plicitly utters this. He says: ‘‘That this object—(that is, the 
physical object )—exists in a known space and time, and has trace- 
able physical relations with all other physical objects, is given from 
the beginning. It is given in the fact that we can point to it.’’* 
How can the official doctrine of the volume stand alongside this 
passage, indeed, alongside the whole section? Yet at the close of 
the next section, on ‘‘the logical proof,’’ Santayana writes: 
‘*Knowledge has two stages or leaps, one the leap of intuition, from 
the state of the living organism, to the consciousness of some es- 
sence; and second, the leap of faith and action from this essence to 
some ulterior existing object.’’ But in the passage just quoted the 
second ‘‘leap’’ comes first; and wipes out the first ‘‘leap’’; for the 
physical object in space and time ‘‘is given from the beginning.’’ 

But some one may ask, if we begin with existence as given, where 
is the place for error? Now, if we were supposed to begin with all 
existence, or with a static, fixed existence, the question would be 
pertinent and embarrassing. But if we assume that we begin only 
with some existence which is also a changing existence, and that 
we as also existents have the capacity to determine in some measure 
the direction and character of this change, we need not be alarmed 
at the prospect of losing the possibility of making mistakes. It 
should go without saying that these existencies with which we begin 
are not the ultimate elements of physies, or biology, or psychology, 
or any other particular science, nor are they ‘‘physical’’ or 
‘‘mental,’’ or ‘‘true’’ or ‘‘false.’? So to take them, is again to. fall 
into the reflective fallacy. But whenever any given existence is 
used to get some other existence, then it begins to take on the charac- 
ter and function of a logical essence. It no longer exists for itself] 
as the object of admiration or fear or love or hate. It no longer 
holds the center of the stage, but has become now a means, a basis 
of inference, to another existence. This sudden change in the status 
of the thing, from existing ‘‘for itself,’’ from its position in the 


8 Italics mine. 
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spot light, will seem to some a surrender or at any rate a degrada- 
tion of its former existential glory. A good rationalist will of 
course say that, on the contrary, this is a promotion of the thing. 
It is thus lifted from the pit of existential particularity into the 
glorious light of universality. 

This change of status is further enhanced by the fact that usually 
it is only a small fragment or quality of the original thing that is 
used for this purpose of getting other things. And even this frag- 
ment gets a new incarnation in words and other symbols and in the 
nervous system of beings who continue to use it. But nowhere in 
all this is there a detached, floating essence. Always there is some 
remnant of the old existence, functioning in a new and wonderful 
way, but existence, none the less. Freely conceding that in reflective 
inferential operations specific qualities of given things may be ‘‘de- 
tached’’ by attention to serve as logical data and as thus serving may 
appropriately be called ‘‘essences,’’ yet, if we are good realists, 
‘‘eritical’’ or otherwise, we shall not begin by converting the perfectly 
good ‘‘things and folks’’ of immediate experience into Bradley’s 
celebrated ‘‘unearthly ballet of bloodless categories.’’ 


A. W. Moore. 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


BEHAVIORISM AND CONSCIOUSNESS 


A® everybody knows, the quarrel of Behaviorism with introspec- 
tive psychology is on no matter of detail but goes at once to 
the fundamental question whether consciousness in the subjective 
sense can any longer be made use of by science. Introspection 
still clings to consciousness and hence, it is said, deprives itself 
of the possibility of scientific accuracy and objective verifiability. 
It is owing to this that it has ‘‘failed to yield results comparable to 
those obtained in kindred sciences.’’+ Objective and accurate and 
verifiable results can be obtained only by objective methods. Ob- 
jectivity is the great solid advantage of Behaviorism, and through it 
alone, it is maintained, can a truly scientific psychology be achieved. 
Stimulus and response are measurable in a sense that subjective 
states never can be, hence the whole hope of making psychology truly 
scientific is based upon the success of the behaviorist method. 

That psychology can never hope to be an exact science in the 
physical or mathematical sense so long as it continues to deal with 
subjective states as such is a contention to which I think all must per- 
force agree. That it can be made into an exact science by the be- 


1 Perry, ‘‘A Behavioristic View of Purpose,’’ This JourRNAL, XVIII, p. 88. 
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haviorist method is, however, an entirely different proposition. The 
task of constructing a- psychology in which consciousness (in the 
subjective sense) shall be entirely omitted and its place filled by 
various forms of describable and measurable and verifiable behavior 
is a much vaster undertaking than seems generally to be realized. 
Except for the describability, measurability and verifiability of its 
results, Behaviorism would have no claim to greater scientific value 
than introspective psychology; and the likelihood of our actually 
being able to measure or describe in detail these results and put them 
into such uniform sequences as shall be useful for science, seems 
remote in the extreme. Professor Watson himself speaks of one im- 
portant type of behavior, central to psychology, as being ‘‘hidden 
from ordinary observation and more complex and at the same time 
more abbreviated so far as its parts are concerned than even the 
bravest of us could dream.’’? And not only must this grave prac- 
tical obstacle be faced by those who would throw away introspection 
and trust to observation and measurement; a more fundamental diffi- 
eulty is to be found in the fact that the same psychical process, if 
translated into behaviorist terms, may require fifty different trans- 
lations—in fact, may never be capable of being translated twice alike, 
and hence may never be again verified and identified. Professor 
Watson’s colleague, Dr. Lashley, gets a different tracing every time 
his subject thinks over a given sentence. The musculature of the 
larynx and throat are so varied that ‘‘we can think the same word 
by many different muscular combinations.’’ Suppose now that we 
should somehow succeed in observing and measuring the hidden 
activities which are ‘‘more complex and more abbreviated than even 
the bravest of us could dream’’; how, if they vary as Professor Wat- 
son admits they do, are we going to combine them into uniformities 
that shall be worth anything to science? 


The various simple reactions and quasi-mechanical reflexes can, 
of course, be objectively described and observed and put into se- 
quences with their stimuli; this, in fact, to some extent, was done by 
most introspectionists for years before Behaviorism was heard of. 
But when we get beyond these relatively simple processes and come 
to study those forms of behavior which are expected in the new 
scientific psychology to take the place of psychic states, we are as a 
fact presented with very little that is measurable, describable, veri- 
fiable or even observable. One of the most serious and successful 
attempts to point out the real substitutes for psychic states is to be 


2 Psychology from the Standpoint of a Behaviorist, p. 325. 
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found in a remarkable series of articles by Professor Perry,’ most 
of which appeared in this JourNAL. The writer takes up in detail 
a number of typical objects of psychological study, such as curiosity, 
docility, purpose, belief, and subjects them to a rigorous analysis 
with the aim of putting them over into behavioristic and hence ob- 
jective and scientific language. No one can fail to admire the sub- 
tlety and patience with which Professor Perry has pursued his at- 
tempt, but most careful readers, I think, will feel with me that the 
results are so abstract, so lacking in exactness and verifiability, as to 
be quite useless for science. Curiosity, for example, is to mean not 
the psychic state of wonder but ‘‘a determining tendency [in the 
nervous system] which moves the organism to acquire anticipatory re- 
actions.’’ This is good so far as it goes. But if the description is to 
be scientific, surely we must know what determining tendency and 
what anticipatory reactions we mean; we must be able to define and 
identify and observe them if they are to be of any scientific value. 
I hold in my hands, for example, an unopened letter and wonder 
what is in it. If our psychology is to be scientific, we are warned, it 
must make no reference to my psychic state nor attempt to use my 
feelings in explaining my subsequent action; to do so would be ‘‘to 
commit the fallacy of obscurum per obscurius.’’* But I submit 
that the situation remains no less obseure if I am referred simply to 
determining tendencies and anticipatory reactions in the abstract. 
And the moment we leave the abstract and seek to isolate and identify 
these tendencies and reactions we find them more hidden, complex 
and abbreviated than the bravest of us could dream, and so variable 
and inconstant as to be incapable of formulation into any law that 
will be concretely significant. Is the identification and description 
of psychic states so much more ‘‘obscure’’ than the proposed be- 
haviorist method? so much more obscure that it should never be 
resorted to as even a supplement to ‘‘objective observation’’? 


What would become of behaviorist description if psychic states 
were really left out by the behaviorist will be pretty plain to anyone 
who reads carefully Professor Perry’s behaviorist papers. If he did 
not revert repeatedly to subjectivist, non-behaviorist terms, we should 
be at a complete loss to know what he was writing about. Various 
old psychological terms are taken up, stripped of their subjective 

8‘*Docility and Purposiveness,’’ Psychotogical Review, XXV, pp. 1-20; 
‘<The Appeal to Reason,’’ Philosophical Review, XXX, pp. 131-69; ‘‘A Be- 
havioristic View of Purpose,’’ this JourNnaL, XVIII, pp. 85-105; ‘‘The Inde- 
pendent Variability of Purpose and Belief,’’ this JournaL, XVIII, pp. 169-80 ; 
‘<The Cognitive Interest and Its Refinements,’’ this JourNAL, XVIII, pp. 365-75. 

4‘‘Docility and Purposiveness,’’ Psychol. Rev., XXV, p. 16. 
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significance, laboriously worked over into behaviorist terminology, 
elaborated with hypothetical sets and reactions, almost all in abstract 
formulation ; and when at the end of ten or a dozen pages we are 
beginning to wonder whether we surely are following the author’s 
thought, Professor Perry himself seems to feel that it is time to ex- 
plain, and we learn with some surprise that the meaning of the whole 
is that belief is different from purpose or that truth is not wholly 
dependent on will or some other bit of insight which the introspec- 
tionist had never supposed was in need of exposition. I can imagine 
no one doing this sort of thing better than Professor Perry has done 
it, but I hope he will pardon me if I say that the whole process is 
likely to strike an innocent observer as a peculiar kind of tour de 
force,—like a translation of English into Chinese or of a child’s 
primer into words of seven syllables—or of the mountain laboring 
and bringing forth a mouse. I can not but wonder whether it struck 
no behaviorist as a bit odd that the President of the American Philo- 
sophical Association found it worth while to devote his entire Presi- 
dential Address to a defense of the view that reason is not altogether 
negligible in philosophy and life. I refer to this chiefly, however, to 
point out that both in that admirable address and throughout his 
behaviorist papers, Professor Perry has to have recourse repeatedly 
to subjectivist terms, has to translate half a dozen behaviorist pages 
into two lines of introspective psychology, in order to clear up his 
meaning even to his behaviorist colleagues. 

But not only is the behaviorist foreed to make repeated use of 
introspectionist materials in order to be intelligible; he also finds 
it necessary to begin his investigations (if they are to be significant) 
with introspective facts and to keep them in mind constantly through- 
out his researches. The subjective facts both set his problem and 
guide his methods. Take, for example again, that ablest of behaviorist 
analyses, Professor Perry’s series of papers. What are the signifi- 
cant things that he places before himself and his readers as objects 
of investigation? Are they nervous sets and muscular reactions? 
No; they are docility and purposiveness, belief and cognitive interests. 
The reason for this is plain. It is not physiological responses but 
the various conditions of consciousness that are chiefly significant for 
him and for us. How, moreover, does he come at his behaviorist and 
physiological conclusions? How, for example, does he know that a 
belief is an anticipatory set or implicit course of action correlated 
with a specific object to which one has committed oneself?5 Or that 
‘it is the practical function of reason to effect certain internal ad- 
justments by which preformed unit-responses are fitted to a govern- 


SThis JourNaL, XVIII, pp. 171, 173. 
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ing tendency’’?* Or that the ‘‘reserved responses’’ of most human 
action ‘‘must be conceived to possess unqualified physiological exist- 
ence, even though they are not in action and even though they should 
never be called into action’’?* Does Professor Perry know these 
things because he or any one else has observed in the nervous system 
or in the body the ‘‘anticipatory sets,’’ the ‘‘implicit’’ courses of 
action, the ‘‘internal adjustments’’ or the ‘‘connecting channels’’ 
which in a scientific psychology are to take the place of consciousness ? 
I am not denying that Professor Perry’s physiological guesses may be 
extremely lucky. The point is that his guesses are based only in 
small part on objective observation and are chiefly arrived at by 
interpreting into terms of the nervous system what he finds in 
subjective, conscious life. Thus, so far is Behaviorism from being 
able to dispense with consciousness that it has to fall back upon con- 
sciousness for the setting of its problems and the construction and 
verification of its hypotheses, and even for the interpretation of its 
own terminology. 


For the sake of closer insight into the behaviorist method, it may 
be worth our while to examine at some length a typical case of be- 
haviorist interpretation; and for this we can hardly find anything 
better than Professor Perry’s analysis of purpose, which appeared 
in this JouRNAL in February, 1921. Purpose, according to Professor 
Perry, has.two well-recognized characters: (1) subordination of means 
to end, and (2) determination by the future. Neither of these, we are 
assured, requires any appeal to consciousness. The subordination 
of means to end is to be interpreted as the subordination of various 
auxiliary activities to a determining and persisting tendency or set. 
Purpose is not to be found either in the persisting tendency or dis- 
position alone, nor in the subordinate auxiliary activities, but in re- 
lation of the two. What now is this relation? Plainly it is not itself 
an activity of the organism. Nor can it be a spatial or a temporal 
relation. The auxiliary activity is not ‘‘subordinate’’ to the disposi- 
tion in the sense of spatial inclusion nor of temporal precedence or 
sequence. The relation of subordination, according to Professor 
Perry, is essential to purpose; but how is it going to be expressed in 
behaviorist terms? We are told that it is the relation between means 
and end; but how interpret either end or means? It will not do to 
say merely that the auxiliary activities are adapted to their environ- 
ment nor that their working is successful,® for this could be averred 

6 This JouRNAL, XVIII, p. 175. 

7 Ibid., p. 96. 


8 At least as I understand Professor Perry, cf. pp. 103-04 of his paper on 
‘¢ Purpose.’ 
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of every reflex. Does then the on-looking psychologist read purpose 
into the relation and the activity? Ifso, where is the real purpose? 
And would not the purpose which the psychologist reads into it 
either be a conscious purpose in the old bad sense, or else in its turn 
need to be interpreted as the purpose which some other on-looking 
psychologist read into him, and so ad infinitum? Thus we seem 
projected upon a very wild goose chase indeed; for of course we are 
forbidden to interpret the end or purpose as a conscious desire in 
the mind of the actor. To do so would be to desert Behaviorism. 

A similar difficulty awaits the behaviorist in his attempt to inter- 
pret the second of the well-recognized characters of purpose, namely 
‘determination by the future.’’ This essential characteristic of pur- 
pose, Professor Perry tells us, has usually been explained by saying 
that the ‘‘ purposive act is governed by the antecedently existing idea 
of a future result.’’ This simple and obvious explanation, however, 
can not be accepted by the behaviorist and must be refuted. One of 
the chief aims of Professor Perry’s article, in fact, is to refute dualis- 
tic explanations of human conduct, and this particular dualistic ex- 
planation he refutes in one short sentence. It can not be the true 
explanation, he tells us, because ‘‘it goes to pieces on the rock of dual- 
ism.’?® The simple explanation having been rejected, we are pro- 
vided with a scientific one. ‘‘The solution would seem to be in the 
action of present dispositions which are correlated with future con- 
tingencies. A calendar of engagements filled out for the next month 
exists and acts in the present. Nevertheless, it is correlated serially 
and progressively with the future. Similarly, the responses organ- 
ized and serially adjusted so as to be executed in sequence exist now 
among the determining conditions of present events. Nevertheless, 
they are functionally correlated with a sequence of events in the 
historical future—in their own future. A series of anticipatory dated 
responses is thus projected upon the present spatial field and provides 
a means by which the contingent future may be translated into the 
physically existent present.’’ ?° 

The question must be asked: Zs this ‘‘determination by the 
future’’? If it is, then so is every reflex a case of determination by 
the future and therefore of purpose; so is almost every event in the 
vegetable world and much in the purely mechanical world. Consider 
the composition and potentialities and tendencies of the seed which 
falls in the autumn, the decay of its enclosing shell, the long lying in 
comparative inactivity during the winter, the gradual development of 
the germ under the influence of vernal sun and shower; or the eare- 


9P, 104. 
10P, 104, 
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fully constructed watch spring and flywheel, so exactly correlated 
to the future hours and minutes of coming days. Of both these one 
could say as truthfully as of sets and tendencies in the nervous system 
that ‘‘the responses organized and serially adjusted so as to be exe- 
cuted in sequence exist now among the determining conditions of 
present events. Nevertheless, they are functionally correlated with a 
sequence of events in the historical future—in their own future.’’ 
Possibly the behaviorist will say that events and potentialities of 
this sort in the vegetable and mechanical worlds are also cases of 
purpose in which the present is ‘‘determined by the future.’’ If so, 
what shall we take as an example of that in which there is no deter- 
mination by the future? If the phrase is capable of so wide an ap- 
plication as to include watches and onions, it is, of course, hardly 
worth using. Plainly, I should say, the word purpose loses all dis- 
tinctive meaning unless it be given its natural interpretation—the 
interpretation which every plain man, every scientist, every psychol- 
ogist and every philosopher outside the behaviorist fold gives it— 
namely, that of a present desire or idea of a future result determining 
to some extent action toward that result. The only criticism of this 
dualistic interpretation of purpose which Professor Perry gives us is, 
as will be remembered, that it ‘‘goes to pieces on the rock of dualism.’’ 
In other words, dualism is refuted by being shown to be dualistic. 
This refutation of a dualistic view of purpose is by no means the 
only instance in behaviorist logic that looks suspiciously like begging 
the question. To refer to no more details, the general insistence that 
Behaviorism should supplant introspection in the investigation of 
mind on the ground that it is objective and introspection subjective 
is an open ease of petitio. For the question at issue between behavior- 
ists and introspectionists is exactly the question whether mind is 
susceptible of direct study by objective methods. To this question 
the behaviorist has two answers. One is the logical and metaphysical 
one, which we shall come to presently, of denying the existence of the 
subjective. The other and commoner is the methodological and illog- 
ical answer of carefully observing and writing down—or quite as 
often, imagining—various forms of human behavior and presenting 
the results as an objective description of mind. The logical nature 
of this procedure will perliaps be plainer if we apply it to an 
imaginary discussion in another field. Two men are discussing the 
question whether or not the value of a given individual to society is 
susceptible of statement in monetary terms. One of the disputants 
asserts that it can be so expressed, the other denies it. The former, 
thereupon, triumphantly produces the exact figures, in dollars and 
cents, of the man’s income, and congratulates himself on having 
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refuted his opponent. Behaviorism can not, as a fact, dispense with 
the subjective in its attempts to describe mind; and could it do so, 
it would not be mind that it described. All its technical equipment 
and its hypothetical constructions are simply irrelevant to the main 
question. 


To attack this main question in direct and logical fashion it is 
necessary for Behaviorism to deny the existence of consciousness (in 
the old-fashioned subjective sense), as some of the bolder and more 
clear-sighted behaviorists have been consistent enough to do. Thus 
Professor Watson identifies affection and emotion with sense processes 
or ‘‘pattern reactions,’’ particularly in the glands and viscera; 
while thought is to be interpreted as the activity of the language 
mechanisms,'? In similar fashion Dr. Frost defines awareness as ‘‘the 
relation between two neural ares’’;+* and Professor Bawden defines 
perception as ‘‘an attitude toward the object perceived, a reverbera- 
tion within the sensorium.’’?* For Professor Holt, volition is a 
generating proposition or logico-mathematical entity descriptive of 
the motions of a living body.*® There is, to be sure, a good deal 
of hedging on the part of nearly all behaviorists on the question of 
the denial of consciousness. Sometimes, it is true, they deny it only 
from the methodological point of view. But with equal certainty (if 
they mean what they say) at times they deny it absolutely, that is, 
they deny its existence as a subjective entity. ‘‘It is a serious mis- 
understanding of the behaviorist position,’’ writes Professor Watson, 
‘*to say, ‘Of course a behaviorist does not deny that mental states 
exist; he merely prefers to ignore them.’ He ignores them in the 
game sense that chemistry ignores alchemy and astronomy horo- 
scopy.’’ © ‘‘Thought is not different in essence from tennis playing, 
swimming, or any other activity except that it is hidden from ordi- 
nary observation and is more complex.’’?7 ‘‘Consciousness is not 
something inferred from behavior,’’ Professor Singer wrote at the 
very dawn of the behaviorist movement; ‘‘it 7s behavior.’’ 1% ‘‘ What 
we observe in so-called introspection,’’ according to Professor Bawden, 

11‘¢Tmage and Affection in Behavior,’’ this JOURNAL, X, pp. 421-28, and 
Psychology, Chap. VI. 

12‘¢Tmage and Affective Behavior,’’? Psychology, Chap. IX: ‘‘Is Thinking 


Merely the Action of Language Mechanisms,’’ Brit. Jour. of Psy., XI, pp. 87- 
104, 

18 ‘*Cannot Psychology Dispense with Consciousness?’’ Psychol. Rev., XXI, 
pp. 204-211. 

14‘*Presuppositions of a Behaviorist,’’? Psychol. Rev., XXV, pp. 171-190. 

15 The Concept of Consciousness, Chap. XIV. 

16 Brit. Jour. of Psy., XI, p. 94. 

17 Psychology, p. 325. 

18‘“Mind as an Observable Object,’’ this JouRNAL, VIII, p. 180. 
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‘*is usually but the inner bodily beginnings, hidden from our view, 
of the same behavior which in its overt manifestations is described 
by external observation.’’ 1° 

This absolute denial of consciousness to mind is in fact a necessity 
for Behaviorism. For if consciousness be admitted as a genuine 
characteristic of mind, Behaviorism, which leaves it out of account, 
eannot be the science of mind. And if consciousness be efficient as 
well as real, Behaviorism cannot be a science at all—not even of beha- 
vior. In so far, therefore, as Behaviorism admits the reality of con- 
sciousness, but claims to be a real science of behavior, it takes up the 
position of that form of Materialism which depicts consciousness as an 
inefficient epiphenomenon. This, I think, is quite undeniable; for the 
moment you admit that consciousness has the least imaginable in- 
fluence upon our motor activities, those activities cease to be explicable 
by physiological conditions plus stimulus; there is a lacuna in the 
series of physical explanation; the behaviorist’s description fails to 
reach the whole relevant event, and such partial description as he 
gives can never be generalized. If consciousness has any efficiency, 
I repeat, Behaviorism cannot be even a science of behavior. It is, of 
course, the realization of this fact that has led the bolder members of 
the school into the actual denial of the existence of consciousness 
in any other sense than as another name for behavior; and obviously 
to assert that consciousness is nothing but behavior is merely a some- 
what shy and apologetic way of denying its existence, in the usual 
sense, altogether. But, if the behaviorist who admits the existence of 
consciousness is forced to take up the position of one branch of Materi- 
alism, the behaviorist who denies its existence altogether plainly adopts 
the position of the other branch. The difficulties of this school of 
Materialism have long been obvious. In fact, I think it would be 
safe to say that every one, including the behaviorists themselves, 
knows that the denial of the existence of consciousness (in the old 
and subjective sense) is really absurd. The question needs no argu- 
ment—and in fact is hardly arguable. The recognition of the reality 
of consciousness coupled with the denial of its efficiency is, however, 
hardly less absurd. It demands an amount of credulity which very 
nearly passes understanding. Yet unless one or the other of these 
positions can be made tenable, Behaviorism falls even as a scientific 
method. As a supplement to introspection it may be useful enough; 
but once the behaviorist uses it independently or takes it as a science, 
he is inevitably committed—no matter how little he may like it—to a 
materialistic metaphysie with all its crudities. 

JAMES Bissett Pratt. 


WILLIAMS COLLEGE. 
19 Psychol. Rev., XXV, p. 179. 
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KNOWLEDGE OF OTHER MINDS 


EFORE we consider how it is that we know other minds we 
must state what we mean by mind. We shall not attempt 
any exhaustive analysis of the nature of mind but simply endeavor 
to point out some distinguishing feature by which mind may be 
recognized as an object of knowledge. Excuse the dogmatic tone for 
the sake of brevity. 
I 


Mind has two aspects that should be clearly distinguished. In 
one aspect mind is that which is undergoing sensuous experience. 
In the other aspect mind is knowledge of experience other than 
that which it is now undergoing. Mind is not only conscious of 
current experience but also of experience which occurred under other 
spatial and causal conditions; also of experience which other minds 
have undergone. Hence knowledge of experience is a very different 
thing from the process of experience which the mind may undergo in 
a given time, place and causal situation. To experience, and to know 
the meaning of experience, which is knowledge, are two quite distinct 
things. Mind is that which knows the meaning of experience. 
The meaning of a given experience is that total unit of experience 
of which the given experience is a fragment. 


It is possible to experience an object without knowledge of the 
object. This occurs when one hears a sound in the dark without 
knowing what it means, or sees a glint of light in the distance with- 
out understanding its significance or undergoes a stream of sensu- 
ous experience without interpreting it or retaining it in mind be- 
cause of preoccupation with other matters. It is also possible to 
have knowledge of an object without experience of it, as when one 
is told what another mind has experienced, or when one infers the 
existence and character of an object which no one has ever ex- 
perienced. Even in case of those objects which we say we have 
experienced, our knowledge ordinarily runs far beyond our ex- 
perience, whether past or present. When I look at a chair, for 
instance, I say that I experience the chair. But what I actually 
experience is only a very few of those elements that go to make up 
the chair, namely, that color which belongs to the chair under 
these particular conditions of light, that shape which the chair 
displays when viewed from this angle, etc. I am able to know 
the chair only because my mind can supplement this immediate 
experience with the experience which was undergone in many 
other situations vastly different from the present one with respect 
to time, place and causal conditions. Also, in most cases, my 
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knowledge of the chair is further supplemented by knowledge 
gained from other minds, based upon orders of experience which 
have never befallen me. 

So we must distinguish between: (1) experience as a process 
taking place at a certain time, within the bounds of a certain place 
and under certain causal conditions, one of which is a sensitive 
organism; and (2) experience as that which is known to have oc- 
curred, or known to be about to occur, or known to be that which 
would oceur if certain temporal, spatial and causal conditions were 
provided. We shall ordinarily use the word experience to desig- 
nate number (1), while knowledge will indicate number (2). The 
process of experience is limited to a certain time and place and to 
certain causal conditions; knowledge of that process is not limited 
to any particular time or place or causal conditions. Knowledge 
surmounts time, place and cause. Knowledge is the gathering up 
of experience into a region where the thief of time does not steal 
and where the moth and rust of place and cause do not corrupt. 
The unique characteristic of mind, which we wish to make plain, 
is precisely this: Mind is knowledge and hence is not limited by 
time, nor place nor cause. 

Many objections might be raised to the statement that knowl- 
edge is super-spatial, super-temporal and super-causal. But we 
believe that all these objections arise from one or other of two 
misunderstandings. There is first the misunderstanding that arises 
from confusing experience and knowledge; second, there is the 
misunderstanding that arises from confusing knowledge with 
error. Let us take up these misunderstandings in order. 

Experience and knowledge are confused because of the ambigu- 
ous character of consciousness. Consciousness is partly process 
of experience and partly knowledge. For the extrovert conscious- 
ness is chiefly experience; for the introvert it is chiefly knowledge, 
but it is always both to some degree. Because of this fact, who- 
ever identifies mind with consciousness will confuse knowledge and 
experience. Consciousness, in so far as it consists of experience, 
is shaped by time, place and cause. In so far as it consists of 
knowledge it is independent of time, place and cause. But mind, 
as knowledge, is much more than consciousness. I know much 
more than that of which I am immediately conscious at this mo- 
ment. Whatever may be one’s theories of subconsciousness, knowl- 
edge is a word which refers to much else besides that which is at 
the foeus of consciousness. Mind is that which includes all that 
a man knows. Mind as knowledge is not subject to the temporal, 
spatial and causal conditions of consciousness. 
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The second misunderstanding arose from confusing knowledge 
and error. Knowledge is truth. Erroneous knowledge is not 
knowledge at all. Error is subject to time, place and cause. Truth 
is not. Truth is that portion of reality which is known. Truth is 
not affected by time, place or cause; but there are three things 
which appear to be changes of truth. These three are: (1) true 
knowledge may cease and error take its place; (2) error may cease 
and knowledge take its place; (3) further knowledge may be added 
to that already known. In none of these cases is knowledge changed 
although lack of clear distinctions may lead one to think so. When 
knowledge ceases and error takes its place we have a diminution 
of mind, for mind is knowledge and where knowledge is not mind 
is not. It is true that we say a mind is in error. But mind in 
error is mind not by virtue of the error, but by virtue of whatso- 
ever approximation to truth that mind may have; for mind may 
be more or less fully mind. Error itself is a word that refers to 
that which more or less remotely approximates truth. It is that 
which aims at truth. Mind is identical with that which knows. 
To know is to be identical with truth and truth transcends, by 
comprehending, time, place and cause. Hence mind is super- 
temporal, spatial and causal. 

In case of error changed to truth, we have something which 
does not apply to our present position because error is not knowl- 
edge. Error is subject to time, place and cause and generally is 
error precisely because of that fact. But error is not knowledge, 
hence the ease is beside the point. 

In ease of adding further truth to that already known there is 
no change of true knowledge. We have further knowledge added 
but no change in that already possessed. I may know a chair to 
have a certain color. When the character of the light is changed 
it reveals another color. My original knowledge is not changed. 
It is still true that under the conditions of light first prevailing, 
the chair bore a certain color and that truth can never be changed. 
Throughout all time it will be true that the chair in that particular 
situation bore that particular color. 

So we conclude that mind, in so far as it consists of knowledge, 
has a timeless, spaceless, causeless mode of existence. Minds are 
associated with three levels of existence which may be called the 
physical, the organic and the rational. The process of experience 
appears at the organic level; but knowledge does not appear until 
we reach the rational level. Rationality is the ability to survey the 
experiences of other times and places and causal conditions than 
those in which the organism is now placed; the ability to survey the 
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experience undergone by other organisms; and finally the ability 
to reduce all these experiences to a single unity and know them all 
as one total object. This is knowledge. It is only at this level that 
mind is completely developed. Organisms experience, but they do 
not know. The physical and the organic are the foundations on 
which mind is builded, rather than mind itself. 

To know other mind is to know not only a physical object, and 
not only an organism that experiences, but preéminently it means 
to know that which reasons, 7.e., that which surveys and unifies the 
experiences of different times, places and causal conditions into one 
timeless, placeless object of knowledge. 

We do not pretend to have made an exhaustive statement of the 
nature of mind. We have simply stated those features of mind 
which it is necessary to have before us in order to deal with our 
real problem, which is how we know other minds, 


II 


The knowledge of an object, whether that object be a stick or a 
mind, is not immediately impressed upon the mind. An object is a 
certain order of experience; but one can never know an object if 
he knows nothing save the immediate experience. He must be able 
to know the order of experience in its totality, which means that 
he must know not only those elements which are now being experi- 
enced but also those which have been experienced and those which 
will be experienced in the future. To know the object which he is 
experiencing he must know what is that total unit of experience of 
which the immediate experience is but one small fraction. This 
total unit of experience is what we shall call the meaning of the im- 
mediate experience. To know a stick is to know the meaning of an 
immediate experience. To know another mind is also to know the 
meaning of an immediate experience. 

Suppose I experience a strip of brownness against the side of 
yonder hill. What is the meaning of this brownness? Perhaps I 
say, at first, that it is a shadow on the ground. I then say that I 
have knowledge of a shadow. But I discover that I am mistaken. 
I next conclude that it is a discoloration of the soil at that point. 
Then I opine it is a snake. No, it is some dried leaves. Finally I 
ascertain it is a stick. This I do by the simple process of putting 
myself in those situations in which I shall have other experiences 
related to the original experience in such manner as to reveal to me 
what would be that total order of experience which would ensue if 
I placed myself in all conventional situations relative to the original 
brownness. That order of experience is the stick. 
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But the immediate experience which means stick may also mean 
tree in so far as it is the fragment of a tree. It may also mean 
hurricane if it has been cast to the ground from a tree top by a 
hurricane. It may also mean fire and warmth if it can be used to 
kindle a fire. But most significant of all, it can also mean other 
mind. Let us illustrate this. 

As I observe the stick I may note that it moves back and forth. 
It is the wind, I think, which causes it to sway. But suddenly to 
my surprise I may discover that the movements of the stick de- 
seribe the signals of a code with which I am familiar. The stick 
is signaling a message to me which I understand. It is signaling 
the question: Do you know me? I am now sure that the stick 
means not only stick but also other mind. I approach and find that 
the stick projects above an embankment. I come nearer still and 
find that, lying behind the embankment, and holding one end of 
the stick, is my friend who laughs up at me and enjoys my surprise. 

I say I see my friend beneath the embankment. But what do 
I experience? I actually experience certain sensuous qualities in 
a certain situation which have a dual meaning, just as the brownish- 
ness had a dual meaning. The brownishness meant stick and also 
other mind. These new sensuous qualities mean human organism 
and also other mind. Human organism is not necessarily mind any 
more than stick. If mind had expressed itself to me through certain 
kinds of sticks as commonly as it had expressed itself to me through 
human organism, I would recognize mind in the stick quite as 
readily as in the flesh. To be sure there are many reasons why 
human organism is better adapted to express mind than a stick. 
It is highly probable that our instincts are so adapted to the hu- 
man organism that we are much more attentive to it than we can 
naturally be to sticks. Also the human organism, by reason of its 
capacity for vocalization and gesticulation of all sorts, is better 
adapted to the making of symbolic signs. But the principle still 
holds that human organism is not the criterion of other mind. 
Neither do we know other mind by reasoning on the analogy that 
since I am a human organism and also mind, that other human 
organism is likewise a mind. Neither do we know other mind by an 
instinet which recognizes a human organism as the embodiment of 
mind. There are, of course, instincts that cause human organisms 
to associate with one another. Bui association of human organisms 
does not necessarily involve mutual knowledge of minds. 

It is symbolism that reveals other mind. The reason symbolism 
reveals other mind is because it reveals knowledge which is inde- 
pendent of the time, space and cause of the immediate situation; 
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and mind is precisely knowledge that is independent of the time, 
space and cause of the immediate situation. Symbolism surmounts 
time and space because it introduces into the immediate situation 
meanings which can not become objects of immediate experience 
except in situations which are far removed in time and place and 
cause from the immediate situation. Symbolism introduces us to 
a timeless, spaceless, causeless state of existence, or nullifies time, 
space and cause, by flooding the immediate situation with foreign 
meanings. When a symbolic object floods the present situation with 
foreign meanings it expresses that which transcends the present 
situation. That which transcends the temporal, spatial, causal con- 
ditions of the present situation is precisely mind. In so far as any 
object, through symbolism, reveals knowledge of that which is inac- 
cessible to immediate experience, it reveals mind, because mind is 
knowledge of that which is inaccessible to immediate experience. 

We said that the stick might mean tree, fire and hurricane as 
well as stick; and yet no other mind was involved. But in that 
case the stick symbolized the meanings of my own mind. The stick 
was simply the symbol by which I kept in consciousness, or brought 
to consciousness, that which I myself knew. Of course the stick 
might be a means by which I discovered further knowledge which 
I had not theretofore possessed, but in that case the stick would 
not be a symbol at all and we are now considering the stick only 
as a symbol. The symbolism of the stick always expresses mind, 
although it may be my own mind which it expresses. How one dis- 
tinguishes between his own mind and that of others we shall con- 
sider at once. 

That portion of all possible experience which each mind 
undergoes is different from that of any other mind. Differences in 
constitution of the organism, differences in the sense organs, dif- 
ferences in the time, location and causal conditions in which the 
organism is placed when the experience is undergone, all conspire 
to render the process of experience, which each mind undergoes, 
distinctly different from that of every other mind. Hence that 
knowledge which constitutes my mind is different from that which 
constitutes another mind. When I am introduced to knowledge, a 
timeless, spaceless totality, which is different from that which con- 
stitutes my own mind, I am aware of other mind. No objects are 
more readily distinguished from cne another than minds because 
none are so different from one another. The complex diversities 
of those total systems of experience that make up minds are more 
different from one another than those fragments of experience 
which constitute non-mental objects. We know other minds in the 
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same fashion that we know our own and we know our own, oft- 
times, no better than we know other minds. The symbolism which 
floods the present situation with foreign meanings brings to our 
consciousness a mind. This mind may be either our own or an- 
other. Which it be is readily discerned. 


Minds are constantly undergoing both mutual assimilation to 
one another and also diversification from one another. They as- 
similate one another in so far as they, by means of symbolism, com- 
municate to one another that timeless, spaceless knowledge of ex- 
perience which constitutes each. Thus minds comprehend one an- 
other. But they constantly diversify in so far as the process of 
experience which each undergoes is different. 


So we conclude that to know other mind is to know a total order 
of experience which, as process of experience, underwent time, 
space and cause, but which, as knowledge, exists in a timeless, 
spaceless, causeless unity. Such a unified totality, transcending 
time and space, can make itself known as such to other mind by 
means of symbolism. Symbolism serves to flood the immediate 
situation with meanings which ean be objects of immediate experi- 
ence only at remotely distant times and places and under other 
causal conditions. Hence symbolism in a sense surmounts time, 
space and cause and reveals that knowledge transcending time, 
space and cause which is mind. 


Henry NELSON WIEMAN. 
OccIDENTAL COLLEGE, Los ANGELES, 
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Eastern and Western Cultures and their Philosophies. Liana SHvu- 
MING. Shanghai. 1922.1 


Those who are familiar with contemporary China know that 
there recently has happened something known as the ‘‘New Cul- 
ture Movement.’’ To those who fear nothing but change and those 
who, as Bertrand Russell said, take ‘‘moralization for philosophy,”’ 
this movement is thought to mean the complete destruction of the 
ancient Chinese culture, and therefore is too radical. But, in fact, 
it means an evolution rather than a revolution of the Chinese cul- 
ture. The ‘‘new’’ culture movement may be, after all, simply the 
self-consciousness and self-examination of the old. Mr. Liang’s 
book is the first conscious and serious attempt to grasp the central 


1The page numbers referred to in the following are based on a copy of 
the preliminary Peking edition. There is no English translation. 
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idea and to show the excellences and the defects of the old Chinese 
culture in comparison with the European and the Indian. 

William James said that every great philosopher has his own 
vision, and that if one gets that, one can easily understand his 
system. This is Mr. Liang’s method in treating the different. types 
of the world culture. To Mr. Liang the fountain of life is the ever 
struggling and never ceasing Will. All peoples have this Will but 
every people has its own direction to lead it to. There are three 
possible directions: 

1. To struggle to get what we want; to try to change the en- 
vironment in order to satisfy our desires. 

2. Not positively to solve the different problems of life, but to 
find satisfaction in the given situation; not to realize but to harmon- 
ize our desires. 

3. Not to solve the problems, nor to leave them unsolved, but to 
try to get rid of the desires that cause them. 

Proceeding along these three different directions and using these 
different methods, the European, the Chinese, and the Indian 
peoples work out independently their respective cultures, which, 
according to Mr. Liang, are but moods of life. Thus the funda- 
mental spirit of the European culture is the realization of desires; 
that of the Chinese is the harmonization of desires; that of the 
Indian is the negation of desires (pp. 62-72). 

Since the European mood of life is to struggle forward, the Euro- 
pean culture is characterized by ability in controlling nature, the 
scientific method, and democracy in the sense that each and every 
individual claims his own right to oppose authority. These are its 
excellences. With them side by side come its defects. There is too 
much intellect, calculation, and self-assertion along with selfishness. 
The individual stands in the centre of the universe and treats every- 
thing outside of him as either material or rivals. Means is for the 
end; present for the future. There is too much to do, but too little 
to enjoy (p. 232). 

The Chinese mood of life, of which Mr. Liang chose Confucianism 
as the representative, is just the opposite. Its fundamental idea is 
to repudiate calculation and intellect. It teaches not doing for 
something, but ‘‘doing for nothing.’’ Following natural feeling, 
or what Mr. Liang called intuition, a mother loves her baby, and 
a baby loves its mother. This love is not means for the future, 
but the end in and for itself (pp. 174-176). 

Confucius also said: ‘‘I have no course for which I am prede- 
termined and no course against which I am predetermined.’’ This 
means that one must not make any foregone conclusion and not 
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insist on one reasoning. If one holds one reasoning and does not 
admit change, one has to push to the extreme and thus miss the mean. 
For instance, if one adhere to the doctrine of universal love, like 
Jesus, one has to love one’s enemies and, like Buddha, to refrain from 
killing any animal. Furthermore, one must not destroy anything in 
this world; there is no reason to stop midway. But, according to 
Confucianism, since by nature one loves one’s parents more and 
others’ less, so ought one to. The degree of one’s love of different 
people ought to be different, because towards others in one’s intuition 
there is a different intensity of love. To Confucius, it is wrong to 
insist beforehand on any objective, changeless doctrine, but right to 
follow one’s natural feeling and let it go (pp. 160-161). These 
aspects of Confucianism are included in the conception of Jen (this 
Chinese word is often translated ‘‘benevolence’’ but is more than 
that). Jen means the sensitiveness of the natural feeling or intuition 
and the pursuit of it without calculation of the consequence or 
reasoning about a general rule. Thus life is not dependent upon 
what is without, but upon itself. So there can be neither gain nor 
loss. There is always joy, but never sorrow. 

As the European people have too much calculation, the Indian 
have too much insistence. The Indian people want to get rid of the 
problems of life, because they want to seek a fundamental solution 
of them. They want to solve problems that are unsolvable. Life 
itself is a flux, but they worry about its uncertainty and change. 
They are too sensitive to the affairs of life, so they fall back to 
the complete negation of it (p. 135). So the Indian mood of life, 
of which Mr. Liang chooses Buddhism as representative, is to try to 
return to the state of pure sensation or pure experience. According 
to Mr. Liang, in pure experience there is no change and distinction. 
In pure experience every impression of a flying bird is a motionless 
image. It is our feeling that connects these successive images together 
and puts them in motion. In pure experience there is no distinction 
between object and subject. It is our intellect that makes this sharp 
demarcation and antithesis. If we return to the state of pure expe- 
rience, we shall have knowledge of nothing. There is real eternity, 
since there is no change. There is real One, since there is no distine- 
tion. This is Absolute. This is Wisdom (pp. 108-112.) 


These are the salient points of the three types of the world’s 
culture as Mr. Liang sees them. Mr. Liang advises the Chinese 
people to accept completely European sciences and to resume critically 
the Confucianistie attitude towards life. He also sees that the 
European’s life of calculation is near its end and that the Western 
people are bound to change their way and to follow Confucius. But 
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that is not all. There must be a time when mankind will become very 
sensitive to the unsolvable problems of life such as death, old age and 
sickness; they will then begin to appreciate the Indian culture and 
to adopt it. In fact, the three cultures, according to Mr. Liang, 
represent the three successive stages of human development (pp. 259- 
263). But since science, as Mr. Liang points out, is an organic part 
of the Western individualistic and utilitarian mood of life, how can 
it be combined organically with Mr. Liang’s Confucianism? Science 
for science’s sake; we may invent science for nothing; but it is 
through and through a product of pure intellect. A life of feeling 
and intuition is for art, not for science. I see quite clearly that 
Confucianism is possible for science, but not the Confucianism of 
Mr. Liang’s interpretation. Mr. Liang’s Confucianism presupposes 
too much the pre-existing harmony of man’s feeling and the goodness 
of man’s nature. 

Mr. Liang considers Bertrand Russell’s appeal to man’s instinet 
of creation as an indication of the fact that the Western peoples are 
going to assume the attitude of ‘‘doing for nothing.’’ I may also 
say that Professor Hobhouse’s ‘‘rational good’’ and Professor 
Dewey’s ‘‘good of activity’’ are no less strong indications. Still I 
do not quite see why the Western peoples should adopt Confucianism 
completely and why future mankind should all be followers of 
Buddha. It seems that Mr. Liang, being always a student of Buddh- 
ism, has too strong a monistic preconception that leads him to suppose 
that the three existing types of culture have exhausted all the possible 
ways of life and that mankind is bound to take or reject one or the 
other as they are. 

Since Mr. Liang’s book is dealing with so comprehensive a subject 
matter and his prediction of the fate of the cultures is so far in the 
future, it is unnatural to expect that every one should agree with 
him. It seems to me that his interpretations of Buddhism and Con- 
fucianism are of interest and value, no matter whether Buddhism 
and Confucianism are really as he says or not. I think nobody ean 
read these two parts of his book without being impressed by his 
originality and conscientiousness. Mr. Liang certainly has his vision. 
This is enough for a philosophical work to justify its existence. 


Yu-LAN Funa. 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


The Annual Meeting of the American Psychological Association 
will take place at Cambridge, Mass., December 27, 28 and 29. The 
sessions will be held in Emerson Hall, Harvard University. 
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Papers of general and theoretical import will be placed in the 
sessions on Wednesday, December 27. The business meeting will be 
Wednesday evening. The sessions of Thursday will include a sympo- 
sium arranged by Section I of the A. A. A. S. and the address of 
Professor Bott, the retiring vice-president of Section I. The annual 
dinner of the Association followed by the Presidential address and 
smoker will be Thursday evening. Friday will be devoted to sessions 
of the Section of Clinical Psychology. In the afternoon, the session 
will be at the Boston Psychopathic Hospital. 

Abstracts, not exceeding 400 words and written in triplicate must 
be in the hands of Professor Edwin Boring, Emerson Hall, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., by November 8th. 


A joint meeting of the Eastern and Western Divisions of the 
American Philosophical Association will be held at Union Theological 
Seminary, New York City, December 27, 28 and 29. Professor John 
Dewey will deliver the Paul Carus Lectures on the attempt to apply 
a theory of experience to certain metaphysical problems. 

The afternoon sessions will be largely devoted to the lectures by 
Professor Dewey, and the morning sessions to the reading and discus- 
sion of papers offered by members. On Wednesday and Thursday 
evenings respectively, the smoker and annual dinner will be held, and 
at these times also addresses by the presidents will be delivered. 

Abstracts of papers should be in the hands of Professor G. A. 
Tawney, University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio, not later than 
November 10th. The papers offered should be limited to twenty 
minutes in reading. 
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